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rigmarole. It is sadly true that the brains of men are adequate to its 
production, and that equal offences are perpetrated by the new school 
of poets, orators, and philosophers in their normal and uninspired 
condition. The devils have enough to bear without this heavy load. 
" Nee dcemon intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus." 

The third test, the Bible, is applied quite, skilfully to show that the 
utterances of modern mediums differ from those of the sacred oracles 
as Satan differs from God, and that they are identical with those which 
Scripture condemns as emanating from the Devil. There is a leaven 
of Scripture language in the outpourings of the " spirits," but it is vilely 
used, and floats on a weak flood of tasteless metaphor. So far as they 
are critics, they are rationalists, and seek to weaken the authority of 
the Bible, to throw doubt upon the miracles of Jesus, and to invalidate 
his superhuman holiness. The cautions and appeals of Dr. Gordon to 
Christians are honest and timely. It is certain that no Christian will 
be assisted in his faith by this help, and there is danger that many may 
lose intelligent belief, bewildered by its pretentious rhapsodies. Spirit- 
ualism is rapidly peopling our insane hospitals, while it adds none to 
the number of active Christians. 

Our own view of the causes of these phenomena was expressed at 
length in a former number of this journal. Additional facts have only 
confirmed that opinion, and we are persuaded that, if not the true view, 
it is at least an approximation to the true view, — in the direction of the 
truth. As a branch of science, spiritualism is more strange than profit- 
able, and morally, it is worse than useless. 



4. — The Poetry of the East. By William Kounseville Alger. 
Boston : Whittemore, Niles, and Hall. 16mo. pp.288. 

Me. Algee has essayed in this volume a difficult task. To pre- 
serve the characteristics of Oriental verse, its luxuriant imagery, its 
epigrammatic humor, its dreamy languor, even in a direct version, is 
almost impossible. Much more is the attempt bold, when the version 
is indirect, a translation of a translation, and the writer has to learn 
through a Western tongue the spirit of Eastern thought and the flow 
of Eastern melody. It is higher success to succeed with such a dis- 
advantage. We have not been able to compare the translations with 
their German originals, and so cannot vouch for their fidelity ; but we 
are able to pronounce the volume, as a volume of English verse, to be 
very attractive and charming. It has the flavor of the East on all its 
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pages. We have legend and apologue, proverb and riddle, mysticism 
and shrewdness, faith-songs, love-songs, and wine-songs, mingled in due 
proportions, and in delicious variety. It is natural that an enthusiast 
in Oriental studies should see beauties in what may seem commonplaces 
to an untrained reader, and some of the selections which Mr. Alger has 
made will perhaps be passed as hardly worthy of their place. But 
enough will remain to justify most fully the publication of the volume. 
It is the kind of book which one wants to have at hand for leisure 
moments, to occupy indolent seasons, — to start reverie, or to suggest 
musings. The volume, moreover, will have practical value as a store- 
house of poetical quotations. It is very convenient to have such a 
storehouse to draw from, instead of hunting through the Cyclopaedias 
for suitable couplets. He deserves our thanks, who can make Eastern 
thought and sentiment accessible in so compact a form. What most 
readers of the volume, however, will regard as its best part, is the 
historical Introduction, of ninety pages, in which Mr. Alger has given 
an admirable account of the various literature of the Eastern nations, 
with specimens of the great writers of India, Arabia, and Persia, and 
the characteristics of their poetry. This Introduction affords proof 
at once of the acuteness and the extent of his studies, and is a fair 
example of his ornate and glowing style ; better, we think, than the 
translations, where the trammels of rhyme and rhythm seem at times 
to hamper his freedom. The fault that we have to find with his prose 
is that it is too poetical. Consistency with the theme, indeed, requires 
a metaphorical diction, and this is never so redundant as to obscure the 
writer's meaning. We know not where else to find in English so in- 
structive a discourse in so short a compass, on this obscure subject. 
Especially remarkable is the luscious description of Persian lyric 
poetry, and the careful criticism of the Sufite sentimental mysticism. 
" The Sufi's brain," says Mr. Alger, " is a magazine of transcendent 
mysteries and prodigious conceits, his faith an ocean of dusky bliss, his 
illuminated tenderness a beacon of the Infinite Light." 

Mr. Alger in this volume has opened a new vein which he can 
mine with profit, and which we trust he will continue to work. He 
has won already an honorable name as a scholar, and we are glad to 
expect by and by from his pen an elaborate treatise of religious science. 
This volume is the lighter fruit of his researches. May we have more 
as pleasant, and in a setting as exquisite as the beautiful paper and 
type in which the publishers have clothed the fragments which we 
have imperfectly noticed. 



